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GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE. 

With a view of giving our readers an idea of the value 
of Youatt’s late work on the Horse, edited by that zealous 
and able friend to Agriculture, John S. Skinner, we com- 
mence to-day an article from it under the above head and 
shall continue it unul concluded, believing as we do that 
there are but few matters in which farmers and planters 
are more deeply interested than in that of the management 
of the horse. 

Tue Generat MANAGEMENT oF THE Horse. 


This is a most important part of our subject, even as it 
regards the farmer, although there are comparatively few 
glaring errors in the treatment of the agricultural horse: 
but it comes more especially to the gentleman, who is too 
often and too implicitly under the guidance of an idle, and 
ignorant, and designing groom. 

We will arrange the most importants points of general 
management under the following heads : 

AIR. 

The breathing of pure air is necesary to the existence 
and the health of man and beast. It is comparatively late- 
ly that this has been admitted even in the management of 
our best stables. They have been close, and hot, and foul, 
instead of airy, and cool, and wholesome. The effect of 
several horses being shut up in the same stable is com- 
pletely to empoison the air; and yet, even in the present 
day, there are too many who carefully close every aper- 
ture by which a breath of fresh air can by possibility gain 
admission. In effecting this, even the key-hole and the 
threshold are not forgotten. What, of necessity, must be 
the consequence of this? Why! if one thougtt is be- 
stowed on the new and dangerous character that the air 
is assuming, it will be too evident that sore throat, and 
swelled legs, and bad eyes, and inflamed lungs, and mange, 
and grease, and glanders, will scarcely ever be long out of 
that stable. 

Let this be considered in another point of view. The 
horse stands twenty or two-and-twenty hours in this un- 
natural vapour bath, and then he is suddenly stripped of 
all his clothing,he isled into the openair,and there heiskept 
a couple of hours or more in a temperature fifteen or twen- 
ty degrees below that of the stable. Putting the inhu- 
manity of this out of the question, must not the animal 
thus unnaturally and absurdly treated be subjected to rheu- 
matism, catarrh, and various other complaints? Does he 
not often stand hour after hour, in the road or the street, 
while his owner is warming himself within, and this per- 
haps after every pore has been opened by a brushing gal- 
lop, and his susceptibility to the painful and the injurious 
influence of cold has been excited to the utmost ? 

It is not so generally known, as it ought to be, that the 
return to a hot stable is quite as dangerous as the change 
from a heated atmosphere to acold and biting air. Many 
a horse that has travelled without harm over a bleak coun- 
try, has been suddenly seized with inflamation and fever 
when he has, immediately at the end of his journey, been 
surrounded with heated and foul air. It is the sudden 
change of temperature, whether from heat to cold, or from 
cold to heat, that does the mischief, and yearly destroys 
thousands of horses. 

Mr. Clarke of Edinburgh was the first who advocated 
the use of well-ventilated stables. Afterhim Professor 


Coleman established them in the quarters of the cavalry 
troops, and there cannot be a doubt that he saved the 
government many thousand pounds every year. His sys- 
tem of ventilation, however, like many other salutary in- 
novations, was at first strongly resisted. Much evil was 
predicted; but after a time, diseases that used to dis- 
mount whole troops, almost entirely disappeared from the 
army. 

The stable should be as large, compared with the num- 
ber of horses that it is destined to contain, as circumstan- 
ces will allow. A stable for six horses should not be 
less than forty feetin length, and thirteen or fourteen feet 
wide. If thereis no loft above, the inside of the roof 
should always be plastered, in order to prevent direct enr- 
rents of air and occasional dropping from broken tiles. 
The heated and foul air should escape, and cool and pure 
air be admitted, by elevation of the central tiles; or by 
large tubes carried through the roof, with caps a little 
above them, to prevent the beating in of the rain; or by 
gratings placed high in the walls. These latter apertures 
should be as far above the horses as they can conveniently 
be placed, by which means all injurious draught will be 
prevented. 

If there is a loft above the stable, the ceiling should be 
plastered, in order to prevent the foul air from penetrating 
to the hay above, and injuring both its taste and its whole- 
someness ; and no openings should be allowed above the 
racks, through which the hay may be thrown into them ; 
for they will permit the foul air to ascend to the proven- 


horse is eagerly gaziug upward for his food, a grass seed 


head of the horse. 

The stable with a loft over it should never be less than 
12 feet high, and proper ventilation should be secured eith- 
er by tubes carried through the loftto the roof, or by gra- 
tings close to the ceiling. ‘These gratings or openings 
should be enlarged or contracted by means of a covering 
or shutter, so that during spring, summer, and autumn, the 
stable may possess nearly the same temperature with the 
open air, and in winter a temperature of not more than 
ten degrees above above that of external atmosphere. 

A hot stable has, in the mind of the groom, been long 
connected with a glossy coat. The latter, it is thought, 
cannot be obtained without the former. 

To this we should reply, that in winter a thin, glossy 
coat is not desirable. Nature gives to every animal a 
warmer clothing when the cold weather approaches. The 
horse—the agricultural horse especially—acquires a thick- 
er and a lengthened coat, in order to defend him from the 
surrounding cold. Man puts on an additional and a warm- 
er covering, and his comfort is increased and his health 
preserved by it. He who knows anything of the farmer’s 
horse, or cares about his enjoyment, will not object to a 
coat a little Jonger and a little roughened when the wintry 
wind blows bleak. The coat, however, needs not to be 
so long as to be unsightly ; and warm clothing, even in a 
cool stable, will, with plenty of honest grooming, keep 
the hair sufficiently smooth and glossy to satisfy the most 
fastidious. The overheated air of a close stable saves 
much of this grooming, and therefore the idle attendant 
unscrupulously sacrifices the health and safety of the 
horse. When we have presently to treat of the hair and 
skin of the horse, this will be placed in a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view. 

If the stable is close, the air will not only be hot, but 
foul. The breathing of every animal contaminates it; and 
when, in the course of the night, with every aperture 
stopped, it passes again and again through the lungs, the 
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blood cannot undergo its proper and healthy change; «i- 
gestion will not be so perfectly performed, and all the 
functions of life are injured. Let the owner of a valuable 
horse think of his passing twenty or twenty-two out of 
twenty-four hours in this debilitating atmosphere! Na- 
ture does wonders in enabling every animai to accommo- 
date itself tothe situation in which it is placed, and the 
horse that lives in the stable-oven suffers less from it than 
would scarcely be conceived possible; but he does not, 
and cannot, possess the power and the hardihood which 
he would require under other circumstances. 

The air of the improperly close and heated stable is 
still farther contaminated by the urine and dung, which 
rapidly ferment there, and give out stimulating and un- 
wholesome vapours. When a person first enters an ill- 
managed stable, and especially early in the morning, he 
is annoyed, not only by the heat of the confined air, but 
by a pungent, smell, resembling hartshorn ; and can he be 
surprised at the inflammation of the eyes, and the chronic 
cough, and the disease of the lungs, by which the animal, 
who has been all night shut up in this vitiated atmos- 
phere, is often attacked ; or if glanders and farey should 
occasionally break out in such stables? It has been as- 
certained by chemical experiment that the urine of the 
horse contains in itan exceedingly large quantity of harts- 


horn; and not only so, but that, influenced by the heat 


of a crowded stable, and possibly by other decompositions 
that are going forward at the same time, this ammoniacal 
vapour begins to be rapidly given out almost immediately 


der, and also in the act of filling the rack, and while the | after the urine is voided. 


When disease begins to appear among the inhabitants 


may fall into the eye, and produce considerable inflamma- | of these ill-ventilated places, is it wonderful that it should 
tion. At other times, when the careless groom has left | rapidly spread among them, and that the plague-spot 
open the trap-door, a stream of cold air beats down on the should be, as it were, placed on the door of such a stable? 


When distemper appears in spring or in autumn, it is in 
very many cases to be traced tosuch a pest-house. It is 
peculiarly fatal there. ‘The horses belonging to a small 
establishment, and rationally treated, have it comparative- 
ly seldom, or have it lightly ; but among the inmates of a 
crowded stable it is sure to display itself and there it is 
most fatal. The experience of every veterinary surgeon, 
and of every large proprietor of horses, will corroborate 
this statement. Agriculturists should bring to their stables 
the common sense which directs them in the usual con- 


icerns of life, aud should begin, when their pleasures and 


their property are so much at stake, to assume that author- 
ity and to enforce that obedience, to the lack of which is 
to be attributed the greater part of bad stable-management 
and horse-disease. Of nothing are we more certain than 
that the majority of the maladies of the horse, and those 
of the worst and most fatal character, are directly or in- 
directly to be attributed to a deficient supply of air, cruel 
exaction of work, and insufficient or bad fare. Each of 
these evils is to be dreaded—each is, ina manner, watch- 
ing for its prey; and when they are combined, more than 
half of the inmates of the stable are often swept away. 

Every stable should possess within itself a certain. de- 
gree of ventilation. The cost of this would be trifling, 
and its saving in the preservation of valuable animals may 
be so contrived that no direct current of air shall fall on 
ihe horse. 

A gentleman’s stable should never be without a ther- 
mometer. ‘The temperature should seldom exceed 70° in 
the summer, or sink below 40° or 50° in the winter. 


LITTER. 


Having spoken of the vapour of hartshorn, which is so 
rapidly and so plentifully given out from the urine of a 
horse in a heated stable, we next take into consideration 
the subject of litter. The first caution is frequently to re- 


move it. The early extraction of gas shows the rapid 
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putrefsction of the urine; and the consequence of which 
will be the rapid putrelaction of the liter that has been 
moistened by it, Everything hastening to decomposition 
should be carefully removed where life and health are to 
be preserved. The litter that has been much wetted or at 
all softened by the urine, and is beginning to decay, should 
he swept away every morning ; the greater part of the re- 
mainder may then be piled under the manger ; @ little -be- 
ing left to prevent the painful and injurious pressure of the 
feet on the hard pavement during the day. The soiled 
and macerated portion of that which was left should be re- 
moved at night. In the better kind of stables, however, 
the stalls should be completely ewptied every morning. 

No heap of fermenting dung should be suffered to re- 
main during the day in the corner or in any part of the 
stable. With regard to this, the directions of the master 
should be peremptory. 

The stable should de so contrived that the urine shall 
quickly run off, and the offensive and injurious vapour 
from the decomposing fluid and the litter will thus be ma- 
terially lessened : if, however, the urine is carried away 
by means of a gutter running along the stable, the floor 
of the stalls must slant towards the gutter, and the decli- 
vity must not be so great as to strain the back sinews, 
and become an occasional, although unsuspected, cause of 
lameness. Mr. R. Lawrence well observes, that, “if the 
reader will stand for a few minutes with his toes higher 
than his heels, the pain he will feelin the calves of his 
legs will soon convince him of the truth of this remark. 
Hence, whena horse is not eating, he always endeavours 
to find his level, either by standing across the stall or else 
as far back as his halter will permit, so that his hind-legs 
may meet the ascent of the other side of the channel.” 

This inclination of the stall is also a frequent cause of 
contraction of the heels of the foot, by throwing too great 
a proportion of the weight upon the toe and removing that 
pressure on the heels which tends to keep them open. 
Care, therefore, must be taken that the slanting of the 
floor of the stalls shall be no more than is sufficient to 
drain off the urine with tolerable rapidity. Stalls of this 
kind certainly do best for mares ; but for horses we much 
prefer those with a grating in the centre, and a slight in- 
clination of the floor on every side towards the middle. 
A short branch may communicate with a larger drain, by 
means of which the urine may be carried off to a reservoir 
outside the stable. Traps are now contrived, and may be 
porcured atlittleexpense,by means of which neither any of- 
fensive smell nor current of air can pass through the gra- 
ting. 

The farmer should not lose any of the urine. It is from 
the dung of the horse that he derives a principal and most 
valuable part of his manure. IJtis that which earliest takes 
on the process of putrefaction. and forms one of the strong- 
est and most durable dressings. That which is most of 
all concerned with the rapidity and the perfection of the 
decomposition is the urine. 

Humanity and interest, as well as the appearance of the 
stable, should induce the proprietor of the horse to place 
a moderate quantity of litter under him during the day. 
The farmer who wants to convert every otherwise useless 
substance into manure, will have additional reason for 
adopting this practice : especially as he does not confine 
himself to that to which in towns and in gentlemen’s sta- 
bles custom seems to have limited the bed of the horse. 
Pea and bean-haum, and potato-tops, and heath, oceupy in 
the stable of the farmer, during a part of the year, the 
place of wheaten and oaten straw. It should, however, be 
remembered, that these substances are disposed more easi- 
ly to ferment and putrefy than straw, and therefore should 
be more carefully examined and often removed. It is the 
faulty custom of some farmers to let the bed accumalate 
until it reaches almost to the horse’s belly, and the bot- 
tom of it isa mass of dung. If there were not often ma- 
ny a hole and cranny through which the wind can enter 
and disperse the four air, the health of the animal would 
materially suffer. 








To be Continued. 


A Looxine Grass. 


J. Buex, Esq.—Dear Sir—When | was a boy. I can 
well remember how | used to be induced to wash my 
smutty face, by having a looking glass held before my 
eyes. For the same purpose, I have extracted the follow- 
ing picture of “a farmer,” from the writings of that most 
eccentric and excellent writer, “Samuel Slick,” in the 
hopes that if any of your readers should happen to see 
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any part of himself therein, that he will improve by the | 


view. Here it is. 

o* * * That critter, when he built that wrack of a 
house, (they call ’em a half house here,) intended to add 
as much more to it some of these days, and accordingly 
put his chimtd: y outside, to sarve the new part as well as 
the old. He has been too “busy” every since, you see, 
to remove the banking put there the first fall, to keep the 
frost out of the cellar, and consequently it has rotted the 





sills off, and the house has fell away from the chimbley, 
and he has to prop it up with that great stick of timber, to 
keep it from coming down on its knees altogether. All 
the winders are boarded up, but one, and that might as 
well be, for little light ean penetrate them old hats and 
red flannel petticoats. Look at the barn; its broken back 
roof has let the gable cends fall in, where they stand star- 
ing at each other, as if they would like to come closer to- 
gether (and no doubt they soon will,) to consult what 
was best to be done to gain their s/anding in the world. 
Now look at the stock; there’s your “improved short 
horns.’ ‘Them dirty looking, half starved geese, and 
them draggle-tailed fowls that are so poor the foxes would 
be ashamed to steal them—that little lantern jawed, long 
leg’d, rabbit ear’d runt of a pig, that’s so weak itcantcurl 
its tail up—that old cow frame standing there with her 
| eves shut and looking for all the world as tho’ she’s con- 
| templating her latter eend—(and with good reason too,) 
‘and that other reddish yellow, long wooled varmint, with 
| his hocks higher than his belly, that looks as-if he had 
come to her funeral, and which by way of distinction, his 
owner calls a horse—is all “the stock,” | guess, that this 
farmer supports upon a hundred acres of as good natural 
/ soil as ever laid out door. Now there’s a specimen of 
\“Native Stock.” [ reckon hell imigrate to a warmer 
climate soon, for yon see while he was waiting to finish 
that thing you see the hen’s roosting on, that he calls a 
sled, he’s had to burn up all the fence round the house, 
but there’s no danger of cattle breaking into his fields, and 
his old muley has larnt how to sneak round among the 
neighbors’ fields o? nights, looking for an open gate or 
bars, to snatch a mouthful now and then. For if you 
was tomow that meadow with a razor and rake it with a 
fine tooth comb, you couldn't get enough to winter a 
grasshopper. Spose we drive up to the door and havea 
word of chat with Nick Bradshaw, and see if he is as 
promising as outside appearances indicate. 

Observing us from the only light of glass remaining in 
the window, Nick lifted the door and laying it aside, 
emerged from his kitehen, parlor and smokehouse, to re- 
connoitre. He was a tall, well built, athletic man, of great 
personal strength and surprising activity, who looked like 
a careless good natured fellow, fond of talking, and from 
the appearance of the little old black pipe which stuck in 
one corner of his mouth, equally so for smoking; and as 
he appeared to fancy us to be candidates, no doubt he was 
already enjoying in prospective the comforts of a neigh- 
boring tap room. Jist look at him—happy critter—his 
hat crown has lost the top out, and the rim hangs like the 
bail of a bucket. His trowsers and jacket show clearly 
that he has had clothes of other colors in other days. 
The untan’d moccasin on one foot, which contrasts with 
the old shoe on the other, shows hima friend to domestic 
manufactures ; and his beard is no bad match for the 
woolly horse yonder.—See the waggish independent sort 
of a look the critter has, with his hat on one side and 
hands in his breeches pockets, contemplating the beauties 
of his farm. You may talk about patience and fortitude, 
philosophy and christian resignation, and all that sort of 
thing till you are tired, but—ah, here he comes. Morn- 
ing Mr. Bradshaw—how’s all home today? Right com- 
fortable, (mark that—comfoit in such a place,) I give 
thanks—come, light and come in. I’m sorry can’t feed 
your hoss—but the fact is, tan’t bin no use to try to raise 
no crops, late years, for body don’t git half paid for their 
labor, these hard times. J raised a nice bunch of potatoes 
last year, and as 1 couldnt get nothing worth while for 
em in the fall, J tho’t Pde keep ’em till spring. But as 
frost set in, while | was down town lection time, the 
bovs didu’t fix up the old cellar door, and this infarnal 
cold winter froze ’em all. It’s them what you smell now, 
and Pve just been telling the old woman that we must 
turn too and carry them out of the cellar, fore long they’ll 
make some of us sick like enough—for there’s no telling 
what may happen to a body late years. And if the next 
legislator don’t do something for us, the Lord knows but 
the whole country will starve, for it seems as tho’ the 
land now a days won’t raise nothing. {1's actually run 














me ——— 
out. Why, I should think by the look of things round 
your neighbor Horton’s, that his land produced prett 
well. Why. ves—and it’s a miricle too, how he gets A 
—for every body round here said, when he took up that 
tract, it was the poorest in the town. There are some 
folks that thinks he has dealings with the “black art,” for 
does seem as tho’ the more he work’d his land, the better 
it got. 

Now, here was a mystery—but an easy explanation of 
Mr. Slick soon solved the matter, at least to my mind 
The fact is, says Mr. Slick, a great deal of this country te 
run out.—And if it warnt for the lime, mash-mad, seq 
weed, salt sand, and what not, they’ve got here in such 
quantities, and a few Hortons to apply it, the whole coun. 
try would run out and dwindle away to just such great 
good natured, good-for-nothing, do nothing, fellows as 
this Nick Bradshaw, and his woolly horse, and woolless 
sheep, and cropless farm, and comfortless house, if indeed 
such a great wind rack of loose lumber, is worthy the 
name ofa house. 

Now, by way of contrast to all this, do you see that 
neat little cottage looking house on yonder hummock, 
away to the right there, where you see those beautiful 
shade trees. ‘The house is small, but it is a whole house, 
That’s what I call about right—flanked on both sides by 
an orchard of best grafted fruit—a tidy flower garden in 
front, that the galls see to, and a most grand sarce garden 
jist over there, where it takes the wash of the buildings, 
nicely shelted by that bunch of shrubbery. Then see 





fourteen dairy cows—as sleek as moles. Them flowers, 
honeysuckles and rose bushes, shows what sort ofa family 
lives there, just as plain as straws show which way the 
wind blows. 

Them galls an’t ‘tarnally racing round to quiltin and 
husking frolics, their feet exposed in thin slips to the mud, 
and their honor to a thinner protection. No, no, take my 
word for it, when you see galls busy about such things 
to home, they are what our old minister used to call “right 
minded.” Such things keep them busy, and when folks 
are busy about their own business, they’ve no time to get 
into mischief.—It keeps them healihy, too, and as cheer- 
ful as larks. DPve a mind we'll light here, and view this 
citizen’s improvements, and we shall be welcomed toa 
neat substantial breakfast, that would be worthy to be 
taken as a pattern by any farmer’s wife in America. 

We were met at the door by Mr. Horton who greeted 
my friend Slick with the warm salutation of an old ac- 
quaintance, and expressed the satisfaction of one habitual- 
ly hospitable, for the honor of my visit. He was a plain, 
; healthy, intelligent looking man, about fifty, dressed as a 
|farmer should be, with the stamp of “Homespun” legible 

upon every garment, not forgetting a very handsome silk 
handkerchief, the work throughout of his oldest daugh- 
ter. The room into which we were ushered, bore the 
saine stamp of neatness and comfort that the outside ap- 
pearance indicated. A substantial homemade carpet 
covered the floor, and a well filled book-case and writing 
desk, were in the right place, among the contents of which 
I observed several agricultural periodicals. ] was parti- 
cularly struck with the seruplousty neat and appropriate 
attire of the wife and two intelligent, interesting daugh- 
ters, that were busily engaged in the morning operations 
of the dairy. After partaking of an excellent substantial 
breakfast, Mr. Horton invited us to walk over his farm, 
which, though small, was every part in such a fine state 
of cultivation, that he did not even express a fear of “starv- 
ing, unless the legislature did something to keep the land 
from running out.” 

We bade adieu to this happy family, and proceeded on 
our journey fully impressed with the contrast between a 
good and a bad farmer, and for my own part, perfectly 
satisfied with the manner that Mr. Slick had taken to im- 
press it indelibly upon my own mind. 

Mr. Slick seemed wrapped in contemplation of the 
scenes of the morning for a long time. At length he broke 
forth in one of his happy strains. “The bane of this 
country, "Squire, and indeed of all America, is having T0o 
MUCH LaND—they run over more ground than they cul- 
tivate and crop the land year after year, without manure, 
till it is no wonder that “it’s run out.” A very large por- 
tion of land in America has been “run out,” by repea 
grain crops and bad husbandry, until a great portion of 
this great couutry is in a fair way to be ruined.—The two 
Carolinas and Virginny are covered with places that are 
“run out,” and are given up as ruined, and there are 3 








plaguy site too many such places all over New England, 








them everlasting big barns—and by gosh, there goes: 
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and agreat many other States. We havn’t the surplus of 
wheat that we used to have in the United States, and iv ll 
never be so plenty while there are so many Nick Brad- 
shaws in the country. 

The fact is, Squire, edecation it is ducedly neglected. 
True,we have a site of schools and colleges, but they ain’t 
the right kind. Thatsame Nick Bradshaw has been clean 
through one on ’em, and ’twas there that he larnt that in- 
farnal lazy habit of drinking and smoking, that has been 
the ruin of him ever since. ] wouldn’t give an old fashion- 
ed swing tail clock to have my son go to college where 
he couldn’t work enough to arn his own living, and larn 
how to work it right tu. 

It actually frightens me when J think how the land is 
worked and skinned, till they take the gizard out on’t, 
when it might be growing better every day. Thousands 
ofacres every year are turned into barrens, while an ever- 
Jasting stream of our folks are streaking it off “to the new 
country,” where about half on ’em after wading about 
among the tadpoles, to catch cat fish enough to live on a 
year or two, actually shake themselves to death with that 
everlasting cuss of all new countrys, the fever and agur. 
I’s a melancholy fact, Squire, tho’ our people don’t 
seem to be sensible of it, and you nor I may not live to 
see it, but if this awful robbin’ of posterity goes on for 
another hundred years, as it has for the last, among the 
farmers, we'll be a nation of paupers. Talk about the 
legislature doing something, Pll tell you what I’d have 
them do. Paint a great parcel of guide boards, and nail 
them up over every legislature, church and school house 
door in America, with these words on ’em in great letters 
—“The best land in America, by constant cropping, with- 
out manure, will run out.” And I'd have ’em, also, pro- 
vide means to larn every child how to read it, cause it’s 
no use to try to larn the old ones—they’re tu sot in their 
ways. They are on the constant stretch with the land 
they have, and all the time trying to git more, without im- 
proving any on’t, Yes, yes, yes, too much land is the 
ruin of us all.” 

Although you will find a thousand more good things 
among the writings of “The Clockmaker,” I hope you 
will not look for a literal copy of the foregoing. And if 
ever this meets the eye of the writer of the “Saying, and 
Doings of Samuel Slick,” I beg him to excuse me for the 
liberty I have taken with his own language. 

I remain your Agricultural friend, 
Soton Rosinson. 





HarvestinG Inp1an Corn. 

Various experiments have been instituted to show how 
the crop is affected by taking off the top of the stalk. 
Il the results, as far as we remember, agree in making 
the crop larger where the stalk is left uncut. Where 
grain alone is the object, it is better to leave the stalks 
whole until harvest time than to cut them. We believe 
that all the actual trials concur in proving this. But the 
stover, or corn fodder, is an object with nearly all farm- 
ers, and this, a part of it, is undoubtedly better when cut 
off while yet green, and well cured, than when it stands 
exposed to the weather until the corn is fully ripe. 
Whether the gain in the quality of the top stalks is 
enough to pay for cutting and curing them, and to pay 
also for the loss of grain, is a point unsettled by any ac- 
tual experiments, as far as we know. Common practice 
is in favor of topping the stalks. 

But we like better a process by which we neither top 
the stalk nor let it stand until it is ripe. For several 
days, as soon as the earlier cars of corn in our field be- 
come well glazed, while the late ones are yet in a good 
state for boiling or roasting, we cut at the root, lay about 
four hills together, bind as soon as convenient, with rye 
Straw, set up about eight bundles together, and put around 
these two bands of straw; thus lefi, even without a cap, 
the corn stands the weather well, is not liable to mould, 
even in long storms and fogs, and the stover keeps clean 
and cures well. The corn dries plump, bright, and sweet 
—we think more so than when left uncut. The late 
ears cure much better in this way. At husking time you 
may find small ears, but you will scarcely find a green 
one. The labor by this process is less than by the pro- 
cess of topping; and we on the whole prefer it to any 
other method we have tried. In our paper two years ago 
at this time, we described the whole process minutely. 
There all the instruction is given which we are able to 
furnish, 

There is a question whether the corn cured in this 
Way is as heavy as that that ripens on the standing stalk. 











We have handled and worked upon the corn cured in both 
ways; but we have not weighed with a view to settle the 
question of weight between them. Our opinion is that at 
the 25th of October, husking time, the cob of that that 
has been cut and stocked, is much the driest, and that it 
shrinks less in the bin than the other, and unless that 
which is left standing till ripe, should be very considera- 
bly the heavier in October, we should expect the other to 
weigh most the following winter and spring. In our 
judgment, we get the inost weight of grain when we cut 
up and ripen in stock —M. E. Farmer. 





Tue Potten or Corn-Sracks. 

Mr. Editor:—Your correspondent from Hingham, 
whose communication appeared in a late number of your 
paper, from some experiments made by him with a view 
to ascertain the effects of “suckering,” as it is termed, 
Indian corn, infers that the practice is injurious to the 
crop. And he undertakes to account for the injury by 
supposing that it is caused by depriving the ears on the 
main stalks of such supply of pollen as would be afforded 
by the suckers, if permitted to remain. This supposition 
gives to the suckers in a cornfield a degree of importance 
which I confess I did not suppose them entitled to. 

Tam aware it is of little practical consequence, whether 
the injury in this case be caused in one way or another, 
provided it be shown to de an injury, or otherwise. Yet 
as the views of your correspondent are so much in con- 
travention to those of my own, I cannot well resist the 
inclination to say a word on the subject. 

Are, then, his views correct? Is not the agency they 
ascribe to the pollen of the sucker imaginary rather than 
real? = [t has fallen under his observation that the tassels 
of the main stalks “ became dry and destitute of pollen,” 
essential to the formation of “ every kernel,” before the 
ear had attained its full growth. Hence he conceives it 
to be in accordance with the “beauty and perfection of 
design,” to suppose as he has done, that the sucker is 
seasonably provided to make good the deficiency of pollen, 
at a time when so much needed ; and that the supply by 
it will be continued, “so long as there is silk on the end 
of the ear.” Such, substantially, is the argument adduced 
in favor of the supposition he has adopted. Butafter the 
tassel of the main stalk has * become dry and destitute of 
pollen,” would any supply of it afforded by the sucker 
avail any thing in perfecting the growth of the ear? 
Would it not then be too late for this? That it would 
not seems to be assumed, not shown. It is, however, an 
assumption evidently not in accordance with the princi- 
ples of vegetable physiology. 

The tassels in the cases observed, became dry and 
withered. So they do in all cases; as well on stalks 
where the ears are not, as where they are perfected. But 
this does not occur until they have accomplished the pur- 
pose for which nature designed them. ‘This appearance 
exhibited by them, therefore, is evidence (perhaps the 
first) of the maturity of the plant.—Hence the just infer- 
ence seems to be, that the tassel’s becoming dry is an in- 
dication, not that its function has prematurely ceased’; 
but that it is no longer needed. 

The natural presumption surely is, that the tassel of 
every stalk is provided with a sufficient supply of pollen, 
which it will afford as long as the silk or ears thereon are 
capable of receiving its impregnating influence. Such 
presumption not only does no violence to, but places it 
in strong light, that beauty of adaptation so conspicuous 
throughout the works of creation; and which any other 
hypothesis would serve only to mar and deform. 

But further : That perfect and full ears of corn are pro- 
duced on stalks in hills having no suckers, and that im- 
perfect ones are often the produce of those having many, 
are facts which seem to show, that in some instances at 
least, the pollen of the suckers does not exert any influ- 
ence in perfecting the growth of the ears on the main 
stalks. But if it be so in some instances, why may itnot 
be so in all? J] am not aware that any thing has been 
shown authorizing a diflerent conclusion. 

All plants we are told derive the principal part of their 
nourishment from the atmosphere. The humus of the 
soil combining with the oxygen of the air, produces car- 
bonic acid. his, it is said, constitutes their principal 
food. This food, in the case of the corn plant as in that 
of all others, is appropriated by its external organs of nu- 
trition—its stem, leaves, &c.—and goes, in the first place, 
to underrate their growth, and after their complete devel- 
opement, to perfect that of the seed. The growth of the 
sucker is under the dominion of the same laws as those 








which regulate that of the principal stalk. Each pro- 
trudes its radicles, (with the exception in the case of the 
sucker, of that from which it springs,) and shoots forth 
its blades in the same manner; and then gathers nourish- 
ment for itself through the instrumentality of its own or- 
gans. ‘Thus often the blade appears, the developement of 
each, so far indeed as the latter is developed, is effected in- 
dependently of the other—Buat if the sucker is not need- 
ed to perfect the material organism of the main stalk, I 
- not how it can be necessary to perfect the growth of 
the ear, 


H. 
West Bridgewater, Aug. 31,1843. Mass. Ploughman. 





Time ror Hanvestinc Grain.—Mr. Holmes :—I am 
satisfied the grain growers generally harvest their grain too 
late, and have been of that opinion for many years. Jal- 
ways found the early eut grain made the best bread, and 
the straw much better fodder for my cattle. 

In former years, when [ was clearing my farm, I sowed 
and reaped my grain, on burnt land, the following days, 
though there was a variation in the sowing, harvesting and 
growing. 

sowed rye reaped rye so’d wheat reaped do. 


1800 April 25 July 31 April 28 August § 
1so0l S$ * 32 * oe. 4 5 


1802 May 11 August 14 May 11 “ 12 
1is03. + 7 * #13 & 4 «& 23 
1084. 6 % 17 4 7 * 20 
1805 3 “ 7 «& 8 “ 12 
1806 « 6 * 16 4 9 «& 26 
1807 «+ 146 * 18 4 19 = & 20 
1808 April 27  “ 11 April 2a .« 15 
1809 May 2 & 14 May a. * 22 
1810 April 26 “% 24 & 26 «& 25 


J. Wuitman. 
North Turner, Aug. 13, 1843. Maine Farm. 

THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED,—Horses should never 
be put to severe work on a full stomach, More horses 
are hurt by hard driving after a full feed, than by a full 
feed after hard driving. 

If the farmer wishes to have his pork barrel and meal 
chest hold out, let him look well to his kitchen garden. 
Plenty of vegetables conduce not more to health than to 
profit. 

Avoid debt as you would the leprosy, If you are ever 
tempted to purchase on credit, put it off for three days. 
You need time for reflection. 

Never beg fruit, or any thing else you can produce by 
the expenditure of a little time or labor. It is as reason- 
able to expecta man to give away the products of his 
wheat field, as of his orchard or fruit garden, 

The man who uses good seed, has a good soil, and 
works it in good season, rarely fails of having a good 
crop to reward his toil. 

Never forfeit your word. The saying in trath, of any 
farmer, * his word is as good as his bond,” is worth more 


to him than the interest of $10,000 annually —Albany 
Cultivator. 


Sop Fences.—There are many situations in which 
this species of fence is cheaper and more durable even 
than stone wall. ‘The expense of constructing it is also 
inconsiderable, particularly where there is a sufficiency 
of turf and soil by the side of the road that are not wanted 
to other uses, and which will enable one to obtain the 
requisite materials without disturbing the sward of the 
field or pasture enclosed. If constructed with skill, and 
a due respect to neatness, sod fences are an ornament, and 
preserve their beauty and freshness of appearance for a 
number of years.—They are also, in most situations, but 
little liable to injury from frosts, and are perfectly imper- 
meable to ail descriptions of domestic animals, not even 
excepting the hog. Next to stone walls, this sort of 
fence deserves the attention of every farmer, be he great 
or small.— Maine Cult. 


Lime ror Fruit Trees.—In the autumn of 1841, we 
laid bare the roots of a number of unthrifty apple and 
peach trees, and left them exposed during the winter, re- 
turned the dirt in the spring, and applied to the roots of 
each tree about half a bushel of gas line. Last year the 
trees seemed greatly improved, and the peaches bore more 
than three times as much as they did the two previous 
years, and the fruit seemed improved. Ashes are a good 
substitute for lime, and ordinary lime would probably do 
as well as the gas lime —Delaware Far. 
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“J.C. D.” and “Acricona,” were received too late for this No. ; 


they will appear in our next. 





Bartimore County AcricuLTuRAL Fair. 


As the Exhibition and Fair of the Baltimore County 
Agricultural Society will take place ina month from this, 
we seize time by the forelock to remind its members and 
the Farmers of the county, generally, that great expecta- 


tions have been furmed by the public, of the splendor o 


fault, but with our most perfect consent. But in doing so, 
we must be permitted to plead the awkwardness of our 
position, in extenuation of our offence. We confess then, 
we felt the delicacy and embarrassment of our situation, 
and could not, without a digression, come forth from the 
bourdoir—from the soft enticements of music sweeter to 
our ear than zolean breathings, to encounter the harsher 
and more discordant intonations of the lower sphere. 
Having thus let ourself down from our stilts, with what 
p| grace we could, we will have a truce with all further cir- 


; hich will then | i all auithdaleatad cumlocution, and come at once, like a straight forward 
i will then be made of agricultural pro- ‘ 
ee «tages , " s Pre” | man as we are, and hope ever to be, to the subject we 
ducts, fruits, stock and farming utensils, of ull descrip- 


tions and kinds. 


have at heart. which, in all conscience, is too simple to 


i ‘ . ‘ have merited a tythe of the words we have expended in 
From the spirit of rivalry infused into our matchless : 


agricultural implement makers, by the introduction of the 


its behalf. Bidding adieu to metaphor, we would, there- 


; . res ly ask : 
Prouty & Mears’ Centre Draught Plough, a glorious fore, senpeetiany o 


struggle for the palm of excellence may be expected in 


Would it not be conducive to the interest of farmers, if 


i ich j the Society were to grant a premium to the best plough- 
the ploughing match, which is to come off during the ‘ J 5 P ploug 
Fair. Such ambition, when restrained within the limits of |"? ° 


legitimate competition—when conducted by that true 


And without desiring, in the least, to obtrude our very 


a ‘ ‘ ya hae inion upon gentlemen so much wiser and abler 
spirit of generous emulation, which seeks distinction as humble ns ” eos I def bh shat it 

: é ' will, in all deference, remark,that it appe 
the reward of mechanical skill, uninfluenced by petty than ourself, we will, ’ ’ ppears 


sectional jealousies, is always laudable and praiseworthy ; 


to us that such a disposition of a small portion of the 


and believing that the approaching ploughing match, will | Society’s funds would infuse a spirit of ambition among 
be distinguished by those ennobling feelings and lofty as- | Ploughmen that could not fail to be promotive of the in- 


pirations after superiority, which mark the minds of men 


terests of their employers, as whatever tends to excite 


of honor, we shall hail the advent of the coming strife be- | me" to excel ” their Sreennens whatever urges them 
tween our citizen plough makers, and the “stranger with- | 0M to perfection in their es a to the advan- 
in our gates,” as one as replete with interest, as it will be | 8° of those by whom they are employed. Looking at 


with excitement. 


better able to serve the Republic than himself. 

We have thus far addressed ourself to farmers, and the 
manufacturers of Agricultural Implements; and we will 
now crave permission to say a word to the beauteous 
wives and daughters of the farmers. 


But let the wreath be consigned to 
whom it may, those who may lose must emulate the glo- 
rious conduct of the citizen of another and more classic 
age, who, when defeated, rejoiced that there were others 


It is this—the ex- 


this subject in this light, we think we may venture upon 
the assertion, thatno money could be better expended 
than that which might be directed to the attainment of 
skill in the art of ploughing, as let there be said what there 
may about it, common sense and observation both assure 
us, that much of the success of agricultural labor depends 
upon good ploughing. 


Prince Georce’s County AGRICULTURAL SocieETYy.— 


? } . 
pression of the hope, that, emulating the good examples = _ 7 sari , one — a wet 
of their husbands, fathers and brothers, they may be in- gene eh we oe : protean 
duced to contribute their full share of interest to the Ex- Sain, to be helt at Cpper cearinere’ on is fret ane enemas 


ibiti i xt. 
hibition and Fair. ‘To them belong all that concerns the cane -ortege 


The premiums are numerous, em- 


‘ : cing all the various branches of husbandry as well as 
Dairy and its products of butter and cheese—household anning : = 

. : the productions of the arts connected with it. Amongst 
manufactures—the productions of the garden, as fruits, h 


flowers and choice vegetables. 


In these departments, we 


the premiums to be awarded, we notice with pleasure, that 


‘ ’ , en of them consist of “one year’s subscriplion to the 
feel assured there will be nothing wanting to add lustre, os : d 


impart beauty and effect to the scene; for whatever woman 


American Farmer”—we say we notice this with pleasure, 


- : cause while we modestly receive it as a mark of kind- 
undertakes to do, is done well, as in her holy zeal, single- wes . ; 


ness of heart, exquisite taste and untiring perseverance, are 
combined all those elements which secure to exertion 


ress towards ourself, and as an evidence of the approba- 
tion of our labors by gentlemen whose good opinion is 


. ; F cious in our sight, we believe that the premiums 
triumphant success ; so that it remains for her but to will |p ” os , whe 


it, to accomplish what she may desire. 

It has been said by a great mind, with as much force 
of truth, as beauty of diction, that there was but “one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” and for fear that 
we may be thought to place ourself in that predicament in 
the step we are about to take, we must be indulged in the 
endeavor to ward off the danger of the fall, by premising, 
that if we are about to quit the alpine heights of human 
perfection, it is because we are inspired with the hope tiat 
in our descent, though we may not be so pleasurably oc- 
cupied—though our communings will not be with the 
loveliest and best of God’s creatures, still it will be for 
their benefit, as whatever acts as a stimulus to human skill 


—whatever incites human ambition to excellence in the 
productive arts, enlarges the field and volume of human 
enjoyments, increases the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and, consequently, augments those resources which ena- 
ble man to be more munificent in his indulgencies to the 
gentler sex. The reader will perhaps think that we have 
multiplied pointless words enough! If he think so; we 
join not issue with him—we enter no demurrer, but suffer 


awarded will be infinitely more serviceable to the indivi- 
duals to whom they may be bestowed, than many times 
their value in money or plate. 

We insert the list of premiums in our columns this week, 
and indulge the hope, that the intelligent planters and 
farmers of old PrinceGeorge will, at the coming fair, excel 
all previous ones. 


Prouiric Corn.—We were invited some days since by 
an esteemed friend to view two stalks of corn which had 
just then been presented to him by Gen. T. ©. Forman, 
of Cecil county, Md., on each of which there were seven 
fair ears of corn, a notice of which, as well as of the 
method pursued by General Forman in producing its fe- 
cundity, will be found in this day’s paper. The corn is 
white, grains semi-flint, ears medium sized, and we have 
no doubt of prolific bearing. 

While we were in our friend’s office, Gen. Forman 
stept in, and in the course of his conversation stated that 
he had 60 acres of the same corn that would average 4 
ears to the stalk. We were delighted to find the old war- 
worn veteran, though 84 years of age, as erect of stature 














and buoyant of spirits as mapy in the meridian of life, 
and as enthusiastic as ever in the cause of agriculture, He 
is one of the few remaining officers of the Old Maryland 
Line, whose deeds in arms, in our Revolutionary struggle, 
so materially assisted in the achievement of our Independ- 
ence, and who may be said to be the connecting links be- 
tween the present, and that purer age of our country. We 
had not seen the gallant old chief but once since the last 
war, when he commanded a brigade of Eastern shore mili- 
tia, who formed a part of the force which defended Balti- 
more ; but we knew him on the instant, as there is that a- 
bout the men of his day that marks them out as distinet- 
ly from those of the present, as though they did not be- 
long to the same race; and we need not add, that we were 
proud once more to behold in the same individual, a com- 
patriot of Washington of 1776 and a Defender of Balti- 
more in]814. That he may be permitted to enjoy, for 
many years to come, the liberty which he so gallantly 
contributed to win, shall be among the fondest and most 
cherished wishes of our heart. 


SeepinG or Fart Grain.—Judging from the frequency 
of the rains we fear that many of our farmers have been 
prevented from getting their grounds ready for the recep. 
tion of fall grain, and that this labor will have to be de- 
ferred toa late period. This circumstance will doubt- 
less occasion much inconvenience by throwing a great 
deal of work into a very small compass of time, and we 
would, therefore, admonish all who may be thus situated 
not to be deterred from putting their lands in the best 
possible order before committing their seed to the earth, 
as the success of a crop depends as much upon a pfoper 
ploughing and thorough pulverization, as upon any other 
of those various contingencies by which the growth of 
plants are promoted. 





To one and all we would say, efter getting in your fall 


grain be sure to lay the fields dry by properly construct- 
ed drains. 


Tue Corn Crors.—We fear that great injury has been 
done to the corn crops by the late heavy rains and winds. 
We saw several fields on Tuesday week last between 
this and York, Pa., which were completely prostrated, as 
much so, indeed, as if a heavy roller had been passed over 
them ; and we suspect that all low lands in the vicinity of 


streams, within the range of the recent storms, have shar- 
ed a similar fate. 


Farmers? Crvss. 


We give below the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Farmers’ Club formed in the city of New York, from 
which it will be seen that the best results may be antici- 
pated from the labors of such institutions, when prosecut- 
ed in the true spirit and with that zeal due to an interest 
at once so important and wide spreading. Let the subject 
be considered in what light it may, the Agriculture of a 
country must be admitted to be its great interest, as every 
other one is directly dependent upon its success, as it 
furnishes not only the raw material for most of the articles 
which contribute to human subsistence, but to human 
comfort and luxury also. Such being the case, too much 
consideration cannot be given to any thing connected 
with the promotion of every object in which it may be in 
the least concerned, as by such attention the welfare of 
the community is advanced and individual as well as 
national wealth increased. Viewing this matter in this, 
the only rational light, we were very much gratified some 
months since to learn that the farmers of Baltimore Coun- 
ty attached to our Agricultural Society had formed Far- 
mers’ Clubs in each election district, and we had hoped, 
long ere this, to have been able to lay before our readers 
the results of their several proceedings, but so far have 
only to regret that we have been disappointed. If it could 





be so arranged that at each of their meetings, some one 
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of the members of each Club could be appointed to pre- 
pare a paper upon some subject connected with the busi- 
ness of Agriculture, to be read at the succeeding meeting 
and then published in our Journal, a mass of Agricultural 
facts would be thus collected of incalculable value not 
only to the farmers of Baltimore county, but to those of 
the country at large, as there is perhaps no county in the 
country where there is more intelligence upon the affairs 
of husbandry. 


We have felt it our duty to throw out these suggestions, 
and shall indalge the hope that the public spirited gentle- 
men who comprise the several Clubs will see the proprie- 
ty of acting upon them. 


Farmers’ Club, N. ¥.—This Club, which has been 
lately organized, held its regular meeting Aug. 29, at the 
Pacific Hotel. Gen. Johnson, President of the Club, in 
the chair. There was a very good attendance of the 
members, and several farmers who had been invited were 
present, and presented some rare and extraordinary pro- 
ducts of the farm, Among the most extraordinary pro- 
ducts was a specimen of paulownia Imperialis, presented 
by Mr. Parsells, from his garden at Flushing. This plant 
has recently been introduced into this country, and has 
attracted much attention. Mr. Townsend, of Astoria, pre- 
sented some very fine specimens of Indian corn from his 
farm. He stated that pure sweet corn could not be ground, 
though great pains had been taken; it shrivels up between 
the stones. Mr. J. A. Sidell, of New York, presented a 
specimen of Egvptian corn from his farm at Westchester. 
The stem and leaves resemble very much the Indian corn. 
The ears, of which there were three on the stem, resem- 
ble a bunch of elder berries. Mr. Johnson said that one 
author stated that the parched corn sent by David to the 
armies of Israel was our Indian corn. Hon. Henry Meigs 
said that no ancient author mentions this product. Indian 
corn, he was satisfied, was not known to the ancients. 
Samuel Stephen said he wished a description of this pro- 
duct, as he thought it could not be corn. Mr. Meigs 
thought it to be the identical corn of Egypt. Mr. Wake- 
man, of Bergen, said that this corn had produced at Bergen 
77 bushels per acre. Mr. Sidell said the grains were like 
Indian corn. Mr. Meigs said it was good for fowls. 
Some bread will be made of this corn to be exhibited at 
the Fair of the American Institute. Mr. Balle, of Bloom- 
ingdale, presented some fine blood beets—2} feet long, 
and some seedling roses, on which roses bloomed three 
months after they had been planted. Mr. Covert present- 
ed a cucumber 18 inches long, from his farm at Bushwick. 
Mr. Wakefield, of Bergen, presented a specimen of bark- 
silk, made from the bark of the mulberry. A committee 
consisting of Messrs. Wakeman, Stevens, and Meigs, was 
appointed to examine the specimens and report. At 3 
o'clock the meeting adjourned to dinner. 

After the recsss, Mr. Meigs read an interesting paper, 
in which he gives an account of his visit to the farm of 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq., in Nyack, about 30 miles up on the 
West side of the Hudson. Mr. Maxwell has there dis- 
covered a marl (the only place where this marl is found 
on the Hudson.) which he has discovered to be an excel- 
lent manure. In company with Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Esq, Mr. Meigs examined the work of the locusts. He 
cut offa twig, which was pierced nearly to its centre, at 
every three quarters of an inch, or nearly so. The wood 
thus rendered fibroug, is lifted up, and the eggs, which are 
of a long oval form, are deposited side by side, at an angle 
of 45 degrees to the grain of the twigs. Almost every 
twig thus operated on by the locust is dead. Mr. Meigs 
visited the farm of Van Houlton, on which there is an 
orchard of 150 trees, planted by Mr. Van Houlton, in 
his fiftieth year. From this orchard he has lived to re- 
ceive for the last twenty-two years often-times as much as 


$1000 a year. 


A Goop Practice.—When you dig your potatoes and 
gather your vegetables, carry the vines and other refuse 
to the pig pen; also have your swine supplied with the 
requisite quantity of weeds—let it be as regular as the 
rising of the sun, and you will find by the end of Septem- 
ber there will be few left for seed. Jt is not half the la- 
bor that it will be next year to subdue their offspring ; 
and you gain by this operation two thirds the keep of 
four hogs on an ordinary farm of 100 acres. This is 
profit even for the avaricious.—Farm. Advocate. 








IMPROVEMENT or Corn Wnueat, &e. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I had the pleasure a few days ago, of showing youa 
couple of stalks of corn, each containing seven perfect 
ears. They were taken from a field of twenty-five acres, 
on the farm of Gen. T. M. Forman, of Cecil county, Md. 
and were a fair sample of the crop. General Forman in- 
formed me that he had many years ago adopted the plan 
of selecting his seed corn, always taking it from the stalks 
that have the greatest number of perfect ears; and that 
by continuing this practice he has brought his corn to the 
high quality represented by the specimens alluded to. 
This has been uniformly the result with all who have 
perseveringly practiced it. ‘The first, I believe, to do so, 
was Mr. Cooper of New Jersey, forty or fifty years since ; 
then the “ Maryland twin corn” was produced by some 
gentleman on the Eastern Shore; then the Baden corn 
was announced, and the Mercer corn, also; all were pro- 
duced in the same way. General Forman intends to 
measure an acre, which shall be a fair sample of the whole 
field,and let us know the quantity of shelled corn it shall 
have produced; this will enable our farmers to compare 
the product of this corn with that of the common kinds. 

A word or two on the utility of attending to such things 
by our farmers. The wonder is that every body does 
not do it, and the only reason I can suggest for its not 
being done, is, that people are not generally aware, that 
all kinds of plants may be improved by careful attention 
to breeding, just as much as animals are. ‘There are at 
this day very few farmers so ignorant as not to know 
that their horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, are wonderfully 
improved by a judicious selection of breeders. You will 
scarcely find a farmer now that does not improve his stock 
by this means. I need not enlarge on this fact. But 
where are they that improve their corn and wheat, and 
rye and oats, in the same way? They are only found 
here and there, and so seldom, that they are considered 
prodigies. Every body, almost, when he wants an im- 
proved article of this kind, purchases some celebrated 
kind for a trial, which may or may not be what is repre- 
sented, or may or may not suit his soil or his climate; 
but never thinks of improving what he has already got. 
No one ever thinks of crossing the breed of his corn, 
wheat, rye or oats, and thus improving them; and very 
few men take the trouble of selecting the best of that 
which they have for seed. Let me assure our farmers 
that they can improve their corn and all other crops by 
cross breeding, just as easily as they can their animals. 
They can change the size and color of the cob; make 
the corn early or late, yellow or white, soft or flinty ; 
all by cross breeding, with no costand very little trouble. 

Generally, all that is done to improve our crops is by 
manuring the land and cultivating the growing plants. 
Now for a moment let us see how it would do in im- 
proving animals, merely to feed them well and give them 
good stabling, paying no attention at all to the selection 
of breeders. All will admit that stock raised and kept in 
this way would soon “run out,” no matter how good it 
may have been at the beginning. Well, what is high 
feeding of stock but analagous to high manuring of land? 
The one feeds the cattle, the other feeds the crops ; neith- 
er does any thing more than supply the wants of the in- 
dividual animal or plant. It does not and cannot change 
the character or quality of its progeny. When feeding, 
either of plants or animals, does all it can, it does no more 
than simply keep the individuals as they were, in refer- 
ence to their natures—it generally produces a good crop, 
or a fat animal, and that is all. 

“But,” | anticipate | shall be asked, “how are we to 
improve our corn, wheat, &c. by cross breeding?” 

Wheat, rye. and oats, may all be treated alike—and the 
process given for one will answer for all. Take several 
good kinds of wheat, bald headed and bearded, blue stem, 
purple stem, red and white, five or six kinds in all; mix 
them together thoroughly, and sow the parcel in some 
good ground at a considerable distance from any other 
wheat field. At harvest time go into the field and select 
the best heads, those that are largest, best filled, and that 
contain the best grains, on the shortest and robust stalks, 
and keep the seed for another year’s sowing. ‘The next 
year at harvest make the same selection for seed. Con- 
tinue this selection for two or three years, and then you 
will find you will have a wonderfully improved variety 
of wheat. But to keep the quality of this new wheat up 
to its standard, and even to continue the improvement, 
you ought always to select a quantity for the succeeding 
year’s sowing in the same way. This is not as trouble- 








some as at first sight it appears to be. A half a bushel or 
a bushel of seed wheat may easily be selecced in this way 
in a few hours—hours that possibly might not have been 
devoted to as profitable employment, 

The cross breeding of corn requires a little more trou- 
ble. You have an excellent kind of corn, but it is late 
in maturing and has rather a large cob. Select some 
other kind of corn that ripens as carly as you desire, 
and has the right sized cob. Plant your Jate kind as 
early in the spring as you can, in every alternate hill, 
leaving the other hills vacant. Ata later period, say 20 
to 30 days later, (according to the difference between the 
two kinds,) plant the vacant hills with the early corn. 
The place of the experiment should be remote from any 
other corn field. Cultivate both in the usual way, unul 
you observe the tassels of the early kind beginning to 
push. ‘Then carefully cut out all the tassels of this early 
kind—do nothing to the late kind. Watch carefully and 
cut out all tassels as they appear from this kind. When 
the corn is ripe select all the good ears of the early kind 
for next year’s planting. Plant this selected seed in the 
usual way the second year, and when ripe select the best 
ears of the earliest ripening. You will find in these ears 
a variety of grains in shape and color, and of different 
quality—there will be grains resembling both original pa- 
rent stocks. Now select the grains that suit you. All 
the grains will produce a small cob and early corn; but 
some of the grain on the cobs may be small and inferior 
like the original parent; therefore on this the third year, 
select the grains. Generally this third planting will es- 
tablish the variety; but the better way is to continue to 
select your seed every year. You may now select seed 
with a view to increasing the number of ears to the stalk ; 
but take care to avoid selecting small ears simply because 
there are many on the stalk. If you find a stalk with 
three full sized ears, it is better to take them than those 
from a stalk that has four small ones. 

By these means corn is susceptible of almost any de- 
gree of improvement and change of character; and | am 
fully satisfied that there is no one branch of agriculture 
that would so well pay for the small amount of labor and 
attention required. 


For the American Farmer. 
Tue Appie. 

Owing to the deterioration of this fruit and the decay 
of many orchards in the neighborhood of Baltimore, [ 
have for some years been paying particular attention to 
this subject, with a view to discover the causes, and if 
possible, a remedy by which this unfortunate state of 
things may be corrected, and as the result of it will give 
you my own views upon the matter in question. 

The greatest enemy the apple tree has in some districts 
of this county is the borer—a white worm about an inch 
long with a reddish head—this worm eats through the 
bark of the tree ata point, between the surface of the 
ground, and where the roots start from the trunks in a 
couple of seasons it will girdle a tree, (though it may be 
as large as 12 inches in diameter) and thereby cause its 
death. 

To prevent the borer from attacking the apple tree, the 
following plan will prove efficacious. In setting out the 
voung trees, plant them so shallow that the main roots as 
they branch from the trunk of the tree may be seen just 
above the surface; the borer very rarely effects a lodge- 
ment in any tree that is planted in this shallow manner, 
as they almost invariably select that portion of the stem 
which is just below the surface of the ground, and imme- 
diately above the roots; preferring to work even from the 
commencement, entirely concealed. 

‘To guard against the effects of drought the first season 
after planting, to which the roots being so near the sur- 
face will be exposed, strew a few inches of leaves or 
strawy litter around the tree, a short distance beyond the 
extent of the roots. I was first led to notice, that shal- 
low planting will secure the apple from the borer, from 
having two rows of young trees in a nursery, one of 
which had almost every treé perforated by this grub, 
while the other though but three feet from the first was 
entirely exempt from their visitations, On examining 
more closely | found that the first row were set much 
deeper in the soil; than the last, the latter indeed, show- 
ing an inch of their roots above the surface, supposed to 
have been caused by the rains—(as the two rows were 
on sloping ground) washing the soil from the shallow 
planted row, to that covered more deeply. Some months 
after making this discovery, an article was published in 
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the Orchardist’s Companion, from some gentieman in N. | 
Jersey, recommending shallow planting for the apple as a | 
preventive to the borer, thus confirming my views upon 
the subject. 

If the trees are planted too deeply, remove the soil 
quite down to the upper roots, for the space of one foot 
or eighteen inches around the tree ; be particular to keep 
the space thus made always open. 

The whale oil soap so much praised at the north, | 
consider of great service to the apple tree, having tried it 
two seasons. It not only acts as a preventive to the 
borer, but adds to the general thriftiness of the tree, and 
gives the trunk a handsome and healthy «appearance. 
This soap can be had in Baltimore, and ought to be ap- 
plied from the middle to end of April every season; when 
the bark of the tree is rough, scrape it thoroughly pre- 
vious to applying the soap. ; a 

Scoring or dividing the bark by inserting the point of 
a knife in the upper part of the stem of the tree, and draw- 
ing it down to the bottom is beneficial in preventing the 
tree from becoming bark bound. 

Another cause of early decay and general unthriftiness 
is produced by suffering grass crops to grow in the or- 
chard, more than two or three seasons without breaking 
up the ground. | know a farmer in this county who has 
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miles a day, or that from choaking of the cutters, or other 
cause the machine will not cut ten acres. Suppose that 
it cut only eéight acres: then the hands required are a 
driver and tender and enough to remove the heip, at 
most five hands for this purpose. Here we have seven 
hands cutting eight acres. Whatever number of acres 
the machine may cut, the driver and tender are necessary, 
but the number of hands to follow the machine, (their 
office being to remove the hemp from the track of the 
machine before it comes round again) depends upon the 
quantity of hemp cut. When we saw it at work at Mr, 
Levin Dorsey’s it was followed by three men, two women, 
and one bey; and we feel assured that five very inferior 
hands, (such as could not cut by possibility, with a hook, 
a third of an acre a day,) would be sufficient to follow 
the machine when cutting at the rate of eight acres a day. 

The two instruments now in use for cuuing hemp are 
the hook and the cradle. With the hook the very stout- 
est hands will not cut generally over half an acrea day, 
and many cannot cut over one-third of an acre. ‘The 
work is so severe that few white men are inclined to per- 
form it. With the cadle an expert hand will cut an acre 
a day; but, although it is several years since the cradle 
was first introduced, the hook is almost universally used 
iustead of the cradle. In this county we know of but 








an orchard of five or six acres, producing him a handsome 
income, the thriftiness of which he attributes entirely to 
his never letting the third season pass over without 
ploughing and cultivating the ground in potatoes, corn, &e. 

I have seen a remarkable instance of the effect of cul- 
tivation upon the growth of an orchard. In the neigh- 
borhood of the city of Baltimore an orchard was planted 
about 13 years since in land only of medium fertility. 
Ever since that period the ground occupied by this or- 
chard, has also been employed as a nursery or planted 
with some crop that required constant stirring and pulver- 
ization of the soil; such has been the effect, that these 
trees have been producing finely for the past 6 or 7 years, 
and have attained an unnsual size. Another orchard was 
planted 19 years since in strong ground, but which has 
ever since been occupied by grass, without any cultiva- 
tion except spading a circle 4 ft. in diameter around each 
tree, (and this omitted some seasons.) In this orchard 
many of the trees have died while those that remain will 
not average half the size of those planted six years after 
them, nor one third their productiveness. 

As a general rule, afler planting an orchard keep the 
ground for the first 8 or 10 years in some cultivated crop, 
and after that period if grass crops are grown in it, 3 sea- 
sons at the most should not pass over without putting 
the ground in potatoes, or some crop that requires a tho- 
rough pulverization of the soil. 

In proof of the advantages of cultivating the orchard | 


may instance Capt. Randall, who a short time since re- || 
ceived the premium of $50, from the Massachusetts Hor- 


ticultural Society, as having the best orchard; he says that 
“his ofchard ground was every season occupied by crops 
of potatoes, ruta baga, or beets, in 4 years some of the 
trees were 13 inches in circumference, and he washed 
his trees every season with whale oil soap.” 

Mr. Phinney, another very experienced Massachusetts 
farmer says “keep the ground in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, let the crop that is planted be well manured and 
well cultivated, and the trees will require no other nour- 
ishment. M. 

Baltimore County, Sept. 11, 1843. 


From the Louisville Kentucky Journal. 
Hussey’s Hemp-Currinc Macuine. 


one farmer who uses the cradle, and in the hemp region 
around Lexington, where the cradle was first introduced, 
we learn that very few farmers have adopted it, and that 
many who have tried it have laid it aside. We suppose 
that the chief reasons why preference is given to the hook 
|are the difficulty of getting hands to use a new instrument, 
| the fact that the hook cuts much lower than the cradle, 
\the severity of the labor with the cradle, and its unfitness 
where the hemp is high. At all events, it seems that ex- 
|perience, so far, and quite a large experience too, has de- 
icided in favor of the hook over the cradle; and if so, the 
| hemp-cutting machine under consideration comes in com- 
/petition only with the hook. How does it compare with 
the hook? Beyond all question, eight hands with the 
machine can cut as much hemp in a day as sixteen can 
cut with the hook, and equally beyond question the labor 
of the eight will not be half as great as that of the six- 
teen. Every farmer who saw the machine in operation 
admitted that it laid the hemp as even, and cut it as clean 
as could be desired. As to the stubble left by the ma- 
chine, it was the general opinion that it was as short as 
the average of stubble, in this county, left by the hook. 
Some farmers have their hemp cut lower than the machine 
did its work, but the ground had not been rolled, and it 
‘is certain that on rolled land it would leave a shorter 
| stubble. 
| As the hemp cut by the machine was indifferent and 
grassy, the cutters were occasionally choaked by the grass, 
‘but in clean hemp of good height it will not choak, and 
may be run for hours without halting. It is extremely 
simple, and apparently not apt to be broken or get out of 
repair. Its cost will be about $170. 








The following article shows, in a condensed view, the 
topography of many of the more valuable productions of 
our globe, as well as those which are valued by our race 
as ministers, either of pleasure or of wealth. We omit 
giving credit for the sufficient reason that we know not 
to whom it ‘legally belongs..— Maine Cult. 

GeoGrapny or Prants. 


Every Zone has its peculiar vegetables, and as we miss 
some we find others make their appearance, as if to re- 





This is the same machine which has been in operation 
for a year or two in Maryland and Virginia as a wheat- 
cutter, about one hundred and fifty having been sold for 
that purpose. It was brought here two or three weeks 
ago, and experiments were immediately commenced with 
it upon hemp. We watched its operations with interest, 
but forebore to speak of it until our mind was fully made 
up from our own observation and the opinions of farmers 
and others competent to decide upon its merits. We are 
now ready to pronounce our verdict, and we are sure that 
verdict will not be reversed by after experience. It is 
that the machine in question completely fulfils its design. 
With four stout steady horses, a driver, a man to attend 
to the machine, and six men to follow it, we feel confi- 
dent it will cut ten acres a day. The machine cuts a 
swarth of 4} feet, and if the horses walk twenty miles a 
day, the work done is over ten acres with eight hands. 
But Jet us suppose that the horses cannot walk twenty 


place those which are absent. At the equator we find 
the natives of the Spice Islands, the clove, and nutmeg 
trees, pepper and mace. Cinnamon bushes clothe the 
surface of Ceylon; the odoriferous sandal wood, the eb- 
ony tree, the banyan, grow in the East Indies. In the 
same latitudes in Arabia the Happy, we find balm, frank- 
‘incense and myrrh, the coffee tree and the tamarind. But 
|in these countries, at Jeast in the plains, the trees and 
| shrubs which decorate our more northerly climate are 
;wanting. And as we go northwards, at every step we 
change the vegetable group, both by addition and subtrac- 
tion. In the thickets to the west of the Caspian sea, we 
have the apricot, citron, peach and walnut. In the same 
latitude in Spain, Sicily and Italy, we find the dwarf palm, 
the cypress, the chestnut, the cork tree: the orange and 
lemon trees perfume the air with their blossoms; the 
myrtle and pomegranate grow wild among the rocks. 
We cross the Alps and we find the vegetation which be- 
longs to northern Europe, of which England is an in- 























stance. The oak, the beech and the elm, are natives of 
Great Britain and of America; the elm trees seen in Scot. 
land, and in the north of England is the wych elm.—As 
we travel still further to the north, the forests again change 
their character. In the northern province of the Russian 
empire, are found forests of the various species of Firs 
the Scotch and spruce fir and the birch.—In the Orkney 
Isiands, no tree is found but the hazel which occurs again 
on the northern shore of the Baltic. As we travel into 
colder regions, we find species adapted to their situations, 

The hoary or cold elder makes its appearance north of 
Stockholm; the sycamore and mountain oak accompany 
us to the head of the Gulph of Bothuia; and as we leave 
this and traverse the Dophrian range, we pass in succes- 
sion the boundary lines of the spruce fir, the Scotch fir, 
and those minute shrubs, which botanists distinguish as 
the dwarf birch and dwarf willow. Here within the arc- 
tic circle we find wild flowers of great beauty, the meze- 
reum, the willow and water lily, and the European globe 
flower; and when these fail us, the reindeer moss stil] 
makes the country habitable for animals and man. When 
one class fails, another appears in its place. The corn, 
wine and oil have each its boundaries. Wheat extends 
through the old continent, from England to Thibet; but 
does not succeed well in the west of Scotland ; nor does 
it thrive better in the torrid zone than in the polar regions; 
within the tropics, wheat, barley and oats are not cultiva- 
ted, excepting above the level of the sea; the vine suc- 
ceeds only where the autnmnal temperature is between 
50 and 63 degrees. In both the hemispheres it cannot 
be profitably cultivated within 30 degrees of the equator, 
unless in elevated situations; or in islands as ‘Teneriffe. 

The limits of the cultivation of maize and of olives in 
France, are parallel to those which bound the vine and 
corn in succession to the north. Jn the north of Italy, 
west of Milan, we first meet with the cultivation of rice; 
which extends over all the south part of Asia. In the 
new world, cotton can be cultivated to latitude 40, and in 
the old to 46. The sugar cane, the plantain, the mulber- 
rv, the betel nut, the indigo tree, flourish in India and 
China, and in America, and West Indies—several of these 
plants have been successfully cultivated. The bread fruit 
tree begins to be cultivated in the Manillas, and extend 
through the Pacific; the sago palm in the Moluceas and 
the cabbage tree in the Pelew Islands. We are indebted 
to Mr. Whetwell’s Bridgewater treatise, for all the inter- 
esting facts here condensed.” 


From the Farmer’s Enciclopedia. 
Peacu Tree Borer. 

The following interesting description of the peach tree 
worm, with a mode of protecting against its ravages, is 
from Dr. Harris’s Treatise on Destructive Insects. 

The pernicious borer, which, during many years past, 
has proved very destructive to peach trees throughout the 
United States, is a species of A’geria, named evitiosa, or 
the destructive, by Mr. Say, who first scientifically des- 
cribed it in the third volume of the Journal of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences ef Philadelphia,and subsequent- 
ly gave a representation and account of it in his American 
Entomology. In the fifth volume of the Wew England Far- 
mer, I have given the history of this insect, have mention- 
ed the principal authors who have noticed it, and recom 
mended preventive measures, which have been found ef- 
fectual in protecting the peach tree from its most serious 
attacks. ‘The eggs, from which these borers are hatched, 
are deposited, in the course of the summer, upon the trank 
of the tree near the root; the borers penetrate the bark, 
and devour the inner bark and sap-wood. The seat of 
their operations is known by the castings and gum which 
issue from the holes in the tree. When these borers are 
nearly one year old, they make their cocoons either under 
the bark or the root, or in the earth and gum contiguons 
to the base of the trees; soon afterwards they are trans- 
formed to chrysalids, and finally come forth in winged 
state, and tay the eggs for another generation of borers. 
The last transformation takes place from June to Octo- 
ber, most frequently, however, during the month of July, 
in the state of Massachusetts. Here, although there are 
several broods produced by asuccession of hatches, there 
is but one rotation of metamorphoses consummated within 
a year. Hence borers, of all sizes, will be found in the 
trees throughout the year, although it seems to be neces- 
sary that all of them, whether more or less advanced, 
should pass through one winter before they appear in the 
winged state. Under its last form, this insect is aslender, 
dark-blue, four-winged moth, having a slight resemblance 
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to a wasp or icheumon-fly, to which itis sometimes liken- 
ed. The two sexes differ greatly from each other, so 
much so as to have them to be mistaken for two distinct 
species. The male, which is much smaller than the fe- 
male, has all the wings transparent, but bordered and vein- 
ed with steel-blue,which is the general colour of the body in 
both sexes ; the palpi or feelers, the edges of the collar, of 
the shoulder-covers, of the rings of the abdomen, and of 
the brush on the tail, are pale yellow, and there are two 
rings of the same yellow color on the shins. It expands 
about l inch. The fore-wings of the female are blue, and 
opake, the hind-wings transparent, and bordered and vein- 
ed like those of the male, and the middle abdomen is en- 
circled by a broad orange-coloured belt. Jt expands 1} 
inch or more. This insect does notconfine its attacks to 
the peach tree. [ have repeatedly obtained both sexes 
from borers inhabiting the excrescences which are found 
on the trunks and limbs of the cherry tree; and moreover, 
| have frequently taken them in connection on the trunks 
of cherry and of peach trees. They sometimes deposit 
their eggs in the crotches of the branches of the peach 
tree, where the borers will subsequently be found ; but the 
injury, sustained by their operations in such parts, bears 
no comparison to that resulting from their attacks at the 
base of the tree which they too often completely girdle, 
and thus cause its premature decay and death. The fol- 
lowing plan, which was recommended by me in the year 
1826, and has been tried with complete success by sever- 
al persons in this vicinity, will effectually protect the neck, 
or most vital part of the tree, from injury. Remove the 
earth around the base of the tree, crush and destroy the 
cocoons and borers which may be found in it, and under 
the bark, cover the wounded parts with the common clay 
composition, and surround the trunk with a strip of sheath- 
ing paper 8 or 9inches wide, which should extend 2 inch. 
below the level of the soil, and be secured with strings of 
matting above. Fresh mortar should be placed around 
the root, so as to confine the paper and prevent access be- 
neath it, and the remaining cavity may be filled with new 
or unexhausted loam. This operation should be perform- 
ed in the spring or during the month of June. In the 
winter the strings may be removed, and in the following 
spring the trees should again be examined for any borers 
that may have escaped search before, and the protecting 
applications should be renewed. 





Mitk ann Mitcu Cows.—A writer in the Cincinnati 
Chronicle, who seems to be perfectly at home on all mat- 
ters pertaining to milk and milch cows, expresses his or 
her views as follows: 

In selecting the best cows for milk, they should be of 
the middle size, or upwards, with a mixture of Durham, 
say one-half or three-fourths, and from a good and 
healihy stock ; and never allowed to come in under three 
years old, for they do not acquire their full growth until 
that period. 

Most persons are in the habit of keeping too many 
cows; one good cow, well taken care of, is much more 
profitable than three or four, kept in the ordinary way. 

In order to sustain my position, I will state a fact, rel- 
ative to my own method of keeping cows, and leave the 
public to judge of its utility; 1 have a fine large three- 
fourth Durham cow, six years old; after supplying my 
family with an abundance of milk and cream, and giving 
the second day’s milk to the calf, which | am raising, and 
is now two months old, my family made, the last week 
in November, (and a very cold week too,) nine pounds 
of as sweet yel/ow butter, as ever | saw in June. 

I keep my cow in winter, in a warm dry stable, and 
under no circumstances allow her to be out in the cold 
rain, either night or day. I keep her well bedded with 
Straw ; give her as much pure water as she will drink 
three times a day, at which time I feed her with as much 
good fine hay as she needs, and no more than she will 
eat up from time to time ; night and morning, I give her a 
peck of sugar beets, well cut up. I find potatoes to an- 
swera good purpose, when I| have not the beets, but will 
not make so yellow and sweet butter. Corn and corn 
neal | find will not answer the purpose, as it is sure to 


dry up cows : they should have salt two or three times a 
week, 





Baltimore Cattle Market—The offerings of Beef Cattle at the scales 
on Monday comprised about 400 head, of which about 350 head 
were sold tothe city butchers. The prices paid ranged from $2 to 
2.50 per lbs. on the hoof, which is equal to 4a4.75 net as in quality. 


These prices show no change since last week. About 50 head re- 
Main unsold. 














PREMIUMS. 
The following Premiums will be offered by the 
PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Atits Third Aunual Fair, to be held in Upper Marlboro’ on 
Wednesday & Thursday, \st & 2d Nov. 1843. 


HORSES. 
For the best thorough bred Stud Horse, Silver Goblet 
+ next best, Certifica'e 
a best do. Brood Mare, Silver Goblet 
“6 second best do. du. Certificate 
ae best Stud Horse for all purposes, Silver Meilal 
“ next best for do. Certificate 
«best brood Mare for general purposes, Silver Medul 
- 2d best do. do. Certificate 


best Horse Colt of any blood, between 1 and 2 


best do. between 2 and 3, Imerican Furmer 
best Filly ofany blood between 1 & 2 yrs. American Farmer 
Second best, Certificate 
best Filly ofany blood between 2 & 3 yrs. American Farmer 
best Saddle Horse or Mare, Pair Spurs 
second best, Certificate 
best pair matched Horses, handsome Carriage Whip 
best single harness Horse, handsome Riding Whip 


6s best Jack, American Farmer 
“ best pair of Mules, do. 
CATTLE. 

«best Durham Bull, over 3 years old, Silver Goblet 
a next best, C-rtificate 
‘* best Darham Bu!l, 2 & 3 yrs. Silver Ludle 
« next best, Certificale 
“s best Devonshire Bull, Silv-r Gob/et 
“ next best, Certificate 
«best Durham Cow, over 3 years, Silver Ludie 
“next best, Certificate 
** best Devonshire Cow, over 3 yrs. Silver Ladle | 
“ next best, Certificate 
“6 best Cow of any breed other than Durham or 

Devon, 


Butter Knife 
best yoke of Working Oxen, handsome Yoke 
best Durham Buil, 1 and 2 yrs. Butler Knife 
best Bull of any other breed, 1 & 2 yrs. Silver Ladle 
best Durham Bull Calf, between 4 mu. & 1 yr. me. Farmer 
best Bull Calfot any other breed, do. do. do. 


‘* best Durham Heifer, between 2 and 3 yrs. Silver Ladle 
“ best do. do land2 yrs. Butler Knife 
“best Heifer ofother breeddo 1 and 2 yrs. Sa't Spoun 
“© best Durham heifer Calf,do 4 mo. & lyr. One Year’s 


Subscription lo the Cultivator. 
best Heifer Calfof other breed, 4mo.xlyr. Far. Cabinet 
ot best Devon Ileifer, 1 & 2 yrs. Silver Ladle 
best do 2&3 yrs. Butter Knife 
best Devon Bull, 1 and 2 yrs. do. 
best do. 2 and 3 yrs. American Farmer. 
best Heifer of any other breed, 2 and 3 ys. 
2 best Fat Cattle, 

2 second best Fattle Cattle, 
SHEEP. 


best Leicester Buck, 


do. 
Silver Ladle 
Furmer’s Cabinet 


Cream Ladle 


** second best, Certificate 
“best Southdown Buck, Cream Ladle 
sd second best, Certificate 
« best Buck of any other breed, Pair Silver Bucklis 
ve best Ewe of any other breed, Cultivator 


best pair of Lambs of any breed, Furmer’s Cab net 
best fot of Live Mutton, not less than 4 in num- 

ber, Butter Knife 
best specimen of Slaughtered Mutton, d 


‘0 
best Leicester Ewe, Furmer’s Cabinet 


«best Southdown Ewe, do 
HOGS. 

«best Berkshire Boar over } yr. old, Ellsworth's Tre. onSwine 
” next best, Cervificate 
‘« best Berkshire Boar under lyr. Ellsworth’s Treatise on Swine 
vie next hest, Certificate 
“best Berkshire Sow, over 1 yr. Ellsworth’s Treatise on Swine 
* next best, Certificate 
«best Berkshire Sow, under 1 yr. Ellsworth’s Triatise onSw:ne 
- next best, Certificate 
‘* best Boar of any other breed over 1 yr. Ellsw. Tr.on Sivine 
“ do under ! year, do 

‘* best Sow over | year do 

~ do under | year, do 

‘« best litter of Pigs not less than 5, do 
“best Barrow or Spaved Sow, do 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
best acre of Corn, 1 sett (8 vols.) Cultivator 
best specimen of Wheat, not less than 1 bu. Farm. Cobinet 


a best do Oats, do do Cultivator 
best do __—ihhye, do do Farm. Cabint 
“best eighth of an acre of Ruta Baga, Cultivator 
“ best lot of Vegetables for table use, Gold Thimble 
° Cultivator 


best eighth of an acre of Sugar Beets, 
best do Irish Pota os, Cabinet 
[To be accompanied by a full statement of the mode of cultiva- 
tion, and a certificate of three gentlemen will be required in proof 
of the product and measurement of the ground. ] 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best specimen of home-spun Cloth, not less than 


yards, pair of Sa't Spoons 
“best home-made Quilt or Counterpains. Fruit Knife 
“ best lot home made Stockings, ¢ doz. pairs, Kniltng Sheath 
os best specimen of domestic Wine, Tea Strainer 
“ ~~ do do do Bounce, Pickle Fork 
77 


do do of Butter, not less than 4 prints, But:er Knife 
Handsomest specimen of Silk or Worsted 
broidery, Gold Thin.ble 


years old, One year's subscription to the American Furmer | 


TOBACCO. 
For the best hhd. Tobacco, Handsome Goblet--2d best do. Fish 
Knife —3d do. do. do.—4th do. do. Plated Basket—Sth do. do. Ice 


Spoon. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


For the best Plough, suitable for all purposes, Ice spoon 
“ best display of labor saving machinery and use- 
ful Agricultural Implements, Ice spoon 
és best Tobacco Prize, silver Ladle 
FRUIT. 
For the best half bushel of Winter Apples, Fruit Knife 
“ best fourth bushel of Winter Pears, do 
“ best. 5 ins of Uouey, Cul/irator 


_ best varieties of Fruits, 
ESSAY. 
For the best Mssay on the System of Farming best adapted 


to the Tobaceo growing couaties of Md. Farm. Encyclepedia 


1 Treatise on Fruits 





BALTIMORE MARKET, Sept. 19, 1843. 








PROVISIONS— Tobacco—A 
Beef, Balt. mess, $10a10} Butter, Glades, No.1, good demand 
Do. do. No.1, $329! | Do. do. 2, has been kept 
Do. prime, a Do. do. 3; up for the last 
Pork, mess llallt! Do. Western 2, 8a jweek for Md. 
Do. No. 1 10 al0}} | Do do. 3, a6 {tobacco of all 
Do. prime 9 50a10 Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a7j/descriptions 
Do. cargo, Do. do. , honelexcept very 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. a Do. Western, 1, 7a7j\inferior, and 
Do. middlings,““ a Do. do. 4 the business 
Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do. bbls1, 6a |done in the 
Do. asst’d, West. 43243 Cheese, casks, 637; article quite 
Do. hams, 5a7 Do. - boxes, 6$a7 jlarge at full 
Do. middlings, 4$243 | Do. extra, 10a2U0|prices. Com. 
Do. shoulders, 3)23} : and bruised 
COTTON— lots are dull, 
Virginia, 6 a 7] Tennessee, lb. 65 and lower pri- 
| Upland, Tia 83} Alabama, 63a 7 |ces have to be 
Louisiana, 7 a9 | Florida, 6,a7 |submitted to 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi in order to ef- 
LUMBER— fect sales; we 





Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling, W.P.7a10 quote inferior 
S. Carolina do —_-9all_|Joists& Sc’ling, Y.P. 7al0 and com. 2.50 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27'Shingles, W. P. 2a9 a$3; middling 
Common, 20)a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.)0 to good 4a6; 
Select Cullings, 14a16|Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75 good 6.50a8; 
Common do 8a10\Laths, split, 50a 1.00 and fine 8a12. 











MOLASSES— There is a ve 
Havana, Istqu. gl124a_ |New Orleans 28a {ry active de- 
Porto Rico, 2830 ‘Guadaloupe & Mart 26228 mand for O- 
English Island, \Sugar House, 2836 hio,which has 

TOBACCO— lgone off very 
Common Qta 34 Yellow, 8 al0 ifreely atabout 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fiue yellow, 12a14 |former prices 
Ground leaf, 6 a7} Virginia, 4 a9 |desirable lots 
Fine red 64a 3 | Rappahannock, bringing over 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a 7 |the usual rate 

for segars, 8213 | St. Domingo, 13 all |a shade; sales 


Yellow and red, 7al0 ) Cuba, 
PLASTER PARIS— 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.87a |Geound per bbl 1.00a 


15 a38 |mostly within 
the range of 
quotations, viz 


SUGARS— com. to midd. 
Hav. wh.100]bs 9a10.50\St. Croix, 100)bs 7.00a8.00'324.50; good 
Do. brown a7.50 Brazil, white, 7.75a8.25'5a6; fine red 
Porto Rico, —_7.25a8.00|Do. brown, and wrappe- 
New Orleans, 6.75a7.25)Lump, Ib. c. ry 6.50a10; fi. 


FLOUR—We quote 


yellow 7.50a 
Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $4.62 


10; and extra 














Do. City Mills, 4.50a es oy lla 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.47a 13. We note 
Rye, first 3.a a sale of a lot 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. a 2.94 |ofinfe. & re- 
Do. per hhd. $13.a fuse Ky. at 2. 
GRAIN— 50; small lots 
Wheat, white, p bu.103 ;Peas, black eye, 112 |Mo. at 4,50a5 
“best Pa. red 96a (Cloverseed,store a {Inspections in 
‘ord. to pri. Md 75a93 | Timothy do = 2.25a2.77|the week 850 
Corn, white, 47a__—|Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.37 |hhds Md. and 
“ yellow Md. 47a  |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |310 do Ohio. 
Rye, Pa. 55a Ship Stuff, bus. — 20a22_ | Total 1160 h. 
Oats, Md. 20a21 |Brown Stuif, 14al5 | [Great com- 
Beans, 112a_ —— (Shorts, bushel, 10a [plaints made 
COrFFEE— this season a- 
Havana, 7 28 | Java, lb. 10 al2 }zainst a large 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 7}a 8 | Rio, 74a 8}}portion of the 
St. Domingo, 6 a 64\ Triage, 33a 4})Md. tobacco. 
WOOL— Many plant- 
WASHED. | UNWASHED. ers packed 
Saxony, 33235 Saxony and Merino 16al8 their tobacco 
Full Merino, 30233Common, to } blood,14al7 when the wea 
3-4 blood do. 27a30'Pulled, ther was too 
1-2 do do 24a27 damp, press- 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 ing itso hard, 
Tub washed, 18a that it is, in 
SOAP— mercantile 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4} languagebrui- 
“ brown & yell’w 45a5}| sed, by which 
CANDLES— some of the 
Mould, common, 9al10 |Sperm, 28229 |leaves turn 
Do. choice brands, 105 ax, 60a65 {black & rot, 
Di 8a 9 and emit an 
RAI INS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 60al 65 oily substance 
FEATHERS—perib. 26a30 which does 


reatinjury to all the rest. Lots which would readily have sold 
or $8, on account of its being in the above condition would bring 
scarcely $5. As there is much tobacco yet in the country unpre- 
pared for market, these facts are made known for the benefit of 
those who have not yet packed their crops. 





Flour—The receipt price of Howard st. $4.37; little doing. 
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SEED WHEAT, RYE, CLOVER, TIMOTHY GERMAN WHEAT, &e. 


We have just received a Lot of this valuable variety of Seed 

SEED, &c. Wheat, from Dr, J. E. Mase, of Cambridge, Md. it is represent. 

Mediterranean | ed to be 10 days earlier than the Mediterranean, to resist the fly, 
Blue Stem and full as productive as the best varieties. Price $1.50 per bush. 


Red Chaff \ Seed Wheat. 
White Smooth | 
White Bearded } 
New RYF. : 
100 bushels CLOVER SED. . 
a New TIMOTHY SEED. 
no | New Orchard GRASS. 
= * Herds GRASS, , 
i i sby T.W.& VL. LEVERING, 
For sale in lots to suit purchasers, bi A eee camel 
who will purchase the various kinds Wheat suitable for seed. 
a Bi SOW = Fee rene 
7 7 oO ‘ > " 7 
sa re rete ape Saas Sow, about 24| We beg leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County, 
whe yang ap yn old, ata price which would make it and of those on the Eastern and Western Shores, Northand South 
ar 2 years old, . A 7 rg Re ee bee 
Sa cient tek - Romar to buy, who may be desirous of procuring aonon pg Sage 6 ge an oe pe > re no 
T bred by Col. Bement, proceed from his best | SH, al No. / BOWLY S WHARF, Where we will at all tine 
ae, SS a ni The s pay tae sroved herself a | supply Farmers with one ot the best articles in this market. We 
poo jane) pont pee iia bene cua his eflicien- will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the opens cash 
7 to perpetuate his generous race, in all the vigor of constitution Sn il rama icniree ar on ace have on hand pe CU “9 
and beauty of form, fur which the Serkshires have been so remark- ; oa on 7 WILEY PLOUGHS tad th, rity Ry i ppm 
able. and which have made them such decided favorites with good | We economica , 1S, and the } R an iN 
lenlie e6 Ss. SANDS. TON PLOUGH, | so celebrated in the States of New York and 
a 9 ITIN = J 7 TayG | Pennsylvania. These are the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer that 
MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN & MACHINE MAKIN 


| have ever yet beon invented—they leave the earth in perfect or- 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pr®-) der for seeding. The Shear is so constructed as to have a double 


pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the | point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man- 
shortest nutice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed | ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most eXpe- 


by him to operate well. _| rienced farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 | here 


Sep. 6. 1843. R. SINCLAIR & Co. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS. 



































MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED, 


Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine, 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 


, ROHS @ > CL. | 8criber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaw 

Also,—TIMOT HY wae aakee a = and the adam Shore of Vieginasand he would most res alle 
VER, KENTUCKY BL : “SING urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactness and durabj}. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 


pectfully 
to examine this 


Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 


common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 


Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 


the shorest notice. 


Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. ; 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablich- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No, 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 184] 


TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ang 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 
Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, wil] 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage. 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


DEVON CATTLE. 

















Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 35t040| We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 80 to 500 bushels an hour, 15t075 PLOUGItiS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse-power 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 75t0150 | Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
Self-sharpening hand Mills. a superior article, 12) GRAIN CRALCLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20435 | “TRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3to 4) HORSE RAKES. Also. other Implements and Tools used in 

horse power. Any other machines built to order. farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 


Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw Baltimore, July 26, 1843. JAMES HUEY & CO. 
Mills, a good invention. Stes 


$POrders fur crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C ; S. Sands, Farmer oftice; 
or the subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUMSTONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 





MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. . 
; ; tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. F , ‘ He isalso prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
Sir: Knowing that you feel! an interest in hearirg of all the im- ber bushel, in hids. or at $1 per bbl. E. J) COOPER 
provements soe are ee eae to oo benefit of the farmers and aug 30 : City Block, B aleimace. 
lanters generally, we take great pleasure in stating to you, that eS TT 2)-) koe = ——— 
a have just seen one of James Murray's Corn Geamhont in opera- HUSSEY’s REAPING MACHINE. 
tion at hisshop south of the Basin, driven by a small Steam En-| Farmersare respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
gine of two-horse power, grind one bushel of ears of corn in five | as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
minutes, with the greatest ease, and FINER than we have seen by | year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
any machine for the same purpose. preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
Respectfully, yours, disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
FREDK. COOK, | ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
GODDARD RABORG, | number on his hands, unsu!d, which his circumstances will not al- 
JACOB GRUVER. llow. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
ty | their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 
The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by’ ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 
CORN & COB CRUSHER 
The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 
w ll be kept constantly on hand for sale. 


no 9 OBED HUSSEY 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks ; 
Hay Rukes, of different qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels, Chopping Axes, &c. &e. 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on 


rave hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNT RY, ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 


IF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A FINE HAT AN ’ Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
ONE DOLLAR, you should purchase at “KEEVILOe of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
CELEBRATED HAT STORE, sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 

74 BALTIMORE ST. ONE DOOR EAST of HOLLIDAY ST. | iTon shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
Established A. D. 1837 PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 

FOR THE SALE OF “ONE PRICE” HATS simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on band is also large, 

Sten ceneane. ’ and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 

Baltimore made French style Silk (fur body) $2 50 made in this State. He has patterns that are highly approved for 
Fine black Russia, an elegant article, 3 00 Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from which he wil! furnish 


Do black Cassimer 3 50 —_. wo ruaaniae terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
Best quality Nutria Beaver, those Machines. 


ui ty as = pty very light, of unsurpassed beau- ace The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
O TWO PRICES_NO ABATEMENT—SALES FOR CASH. 4 
Look well and remember the name, he eae. 











ALEX. GOULD, jr. Baltimore. 
B. D. TOWNSEND, 


Baltimore, Aug. 3!, 1843. 
sep 6 

















The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 
JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50S. Calvert St. Baltimore 
AULT’S FIRST RATE ENGLISH CABBAGE SEEDS, 
siaies Just received from Mr. J. J. 

Ault, Horticultural Seedsman, 
near London, our usual supply o 
first rate Early and Late CAb- 
BAGE SEEDS, of the following 
kinds, viz. Bullock’s Heart, Early York, 
large York, Early Harvest, Early birming- 
ham, large Imperial, large Drum Head, 
s “ large Flat Dutch, &c. The time to sow 
these seeds is from 10th tothe 20th September. Printed direc- 
tions for the proper soil and cultivation of these cabbage, will be 
given gratis with each parcel of seeds. They are of last year's 
growth and in most excellent order having been on the water only 
13 days in the steam-ship to Boston, and are warranted equal to 
the seed we have been selling in this city forthe last 20 years. 

Also, early and late Cauliflower, Cape Brocali, &c. &e. For 
sale wholesale and retail by SAML. AULT & SON, 

au 23 4t cor. Calvert and Water sts. 


NEW PATENT PLOUGH. 
J. S. EASTMAN has great pleasure in inviting the attention 
of the public to a newly improved PLOUGH invented by his 
plough-maker Mr. George Cleazy. Though this plough is very 
simple in its construction, it combines some very valuable im- 
provements which he has reason to believe will be highly ap- 
preciated by every good ploughman. au 16 
THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD, 

Which teaches how to make vegetable manure without the aid 
of live stock, in from 15 to 30 days, by a course of humid fermenta- 
tion set into action at a cost of from 50 cts. to $4. 

And also to make Compost in A Few pays. And how to make 
a rich fertilizing liquid called ‘‘purin,” having all the strength with- 
out the acrid qualities of urine. 
With the view of graduating the cost, to the quantity of land 
upon which it may be desired to use the method, the following scale 
of prices has been adopted, viz: 
For Gardensof any extent - - - $600 









. ony £ fg 
=—=>-y Bee eg 


Farms up to 100 acres - - 10 00 
Farins from 100 to 200 acres - - a 15 00 
do from 200 to 300 do . ° 18 00 
do from 300 to 400 acres - - 20 00 
do over 400 acresinany one farm = - 25 00 


By the remittance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method 
will be s nt by mail or in any other mode proposed by the purch- 


aser. 
All letters of inquiry must be post paid. 


ABBETT & CO., Baltimore, 
Proprietors of the patent right for the Southern & Western States. 





&#The publisher of any newspaper who is following agricultu- 
ral pursuits, by giving our advertisement insertion to the amount 
of a single method of any extent which he may want, and sending 
to us a copy of each number containing it, shall have for his own 
exclusive use a copy of the method remitted to him by mail or oth- 
erwise as he may order. jy 26 A. & CO. 


¥The patrons of the American Farmer and others will have 
their orders for rights and directions for using the above Nps 
supplied by enclosing the cash, post paid, to S. SANDS._ 








cash, or approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies GERMAN, MEDITERRANEAN, OR FLY-PROOF 


WHEAT. 
The subscriber will receive orders for this wheat at $14 pr bush- 





j 26 ef KEEVIL & CO. i am Landreth’s superior Garden eases: oe year’s 


el. au 30 8. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
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